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the High. Churchmen came in such Rationalists m
Hales and Chillingworth. At the restoration of
Charles II., though the Nonconformists, who had
scruples about the ceremonies, were excluded, yet the
Church was made wider. It embraced many of the
Presbyterians, who were allowed to subscribe with an
express permission to make an explanation of the
sense in which they understood the formularies- It
also embraced the Latitudinarians, whose views of
Church polity and ceremonies agreed with those of
Elizabeth's divines, but differed from those of the
High Churchmen, and whose doctrines, like those of
the High Churchmen, were at variance with those of
the Calvinists, which are properly those of the
Articles of Eeligion. As an historical fact, the dnjreh
of England has become a Broad Church. Is it'broad
enough ? Or, what is perhaps a more correct form of
the question, can it bear to be made broader ?

Sir John Coleridge distinctly declares that it is not
his wish to change the formularies of the Church of
England. His position is the matter-of-fact one, that
if the Church is to embrace the thought of the nation
some changes must be made.

* An Established Church,' he says, 'in a free country must take
note of and represent the religion of that country, and if the re-
ligious opinion of the country is various, the Church nxus& contaia
a variety of religious opinions.   No doubt it is a question of degree
m which it is hard to draw the line.    It is enough for me to say
that the limits must be drawn far more widely than most people?
are prepared to draw them.    It is idle to rave against the wfy^e^jf11
and to endeavour by tests to convert the deductions
theology into necessary Christian truths.    It is to
certain as anything can be, which is contingent thai

remains established it will remain so by the w^^^wft1 jrbsent
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